NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 


NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


FALL  2013 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  NOON  TO  6:00  PM 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  9:00  AM  TO  2:00  PM 

Marie  Weiler 


What’s  the  best  thing  to  do  before 
taking  a  cold  winter’s  nap?  Sit  yourself 
down  with  a  big  plate  of  cookies  and  a 
mug  of  hot  cocoa.  Your  garden  feels  the 
same  way,  so  before  it  goes  to  sleep  for 
he  winter,  fill  it  up  with  an  overdose  of 
delicious  plants.  For  an  impossible-to- 
-esist  selection,  don’t  miss  the  annual 
STHS  Fall  Plant  Sale,  September  20  and 
21,  where  you’ll  find  choice  and  intrigu- 
mg  perennials  and  shrubs  from  about  30 
}f  the  Puget  Sound  area’s  best  and  great¬ 
est  wholesale  and  specialty  nurseries. 

The  sale  will  again  be  held  in  the 
Sorth  Seattle  Community  College  Arts 
8c  Sciences  parking  garage.  As  usual, 
we’ll  have  a  hold  area  to  facilitate  carefree 
.hopping,  a  coffee  cart  to  reenergize,  and 
will-call  volunteers  to  help  you  get  your 
purchases  to  your  vehicle.  Some  wagons 
will  be  provided,  but  bring  your  own 
wagon  or  shopping  cart  if  you  have  one. 

Remember  that  proceeds  from  the  Fall 
Plant  Sale  go  to  support  NHS  programs, 
including  grants  and  scholarships.  As  an 
example,  in  2012,  grants  were  given  to 
the  University  of  Washington  Press  to 
support  a  revised  and  expanded  edition 
of  Arthur  Kruckebergs  Gardening  with 
Native  Plants  of  the  Pacific  Northwest ,  to 
Seattle  Tilth  Association  for  expansion  of 
their  Intern  Project,  to  Friends  of  Lake- 


wold  Gardens  for  renovation  of  garden 
paths,  and  to  Evergreen  Arboretum  and 
Gardens  in  Everett  for  educational  events 
surrounding  their  50th  anniversary. 

If  your  plants  are  multiplying  like  rab¬ 
bits  or  if  trees  are  now  shading  all  your 
sun-loving  shrubs  and  perennials,  please 
consider  donating  any  healthy  plants  you 
can  no  longer  accommodate  to  the  sale. 
NHS  keeps  100  percent  of  the  proceeds 
from  sales  of  donations,  so  these  plants 


are  extra  precious  to  us.  If  you  have 
plants  to  donate,  please  contact  Emily 
Dexter  at  edexter4@comcast.net  to  make 
arrangements,  or  simply  bring  your 
plants  to  the  donations  table  by  10:00  am 
on  Friday,  the  20th.  Plants  should  be  pot¬ 
ted,  labeled  with  the  plant  name  (includ¬ 
ing  botanical  name  if  you  have  it),  and 
priced.  Information  regarding  care  of 
the  plant  is  also  appreciated.  Calling  all 
volunteers!  The  plant  sale  is  a  ton  of  ► 


A  wide  assortment  of  beautiful  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  like  this  trunkful  from  the 
2012  sale,  will  be  available  at  the  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale,  September  20  and  21  (Ted  Weiler) 
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fun  to  help  with  since  you’re  rubbing  elbows  with  all  those 
gorgeous  goodies.  Think  about  lending  a  hand  with  set-up  or 
take-down,  manning  a  tally  or  cashier  station,  or  assisting  in  the 
hold  area  or  with  will  call.  Volunteers  are  needed  for  all  shifts 
and  all  volunteers  receive  a  $5.00  coupon  toward  their  purchase. 
To  sign  up  to  volunteer,  please  contact  Cindy  Fairbrook  at 
fairbrook4432@icloud.com. 

We  have  a  special  appeal  for  anyone  who  could  help  place 
signs  around  the  neighborhood  early  Friday  morning  and  then 
pick  them  up  again  Saturday  afternoon.  If  you’re  interested  in 
volunteering  or  have  questions  about  the  sale,  please  contact 
Marie  Weiler  at  meweiler@comcast.net.  H 

Marie  Weiler  and  Chuck  Ogburn  are  the  co-chairs  of  the 
NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale. 


For  further  information  on  the  plant  sale  and  directions 
to  North  Seattle  Community  College,  visit  our  website 
at  www.northwesthort.org. 


2013  FALL  PLANT  SALE  VENDORS 

Botanica:  Uncommon  and  underused  perennials 

Bouquet  Banque  Nursery:  Fat,  juicy,  healthy,  2-gallon  perennials 

Celestial  Dream  Gardens:  Perennials  and  shrubs,  both  “tried  and 
true”  and  “rare  and  few” 

Chimacum  Woods:  Species  rhododendrons 

Colvos  Creek  Nursery:  Northwest  natives;  drought-hardy  plants; 
rare  and  unusual  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials 

Dan  Hinkley’s  Windcliff  Selections:  What  more  need  we  say?! 

The  Desert  Northwest:  Cold-hardy  desert  plants,  Southern 
Hemisphere  natives,  and  subtropicals 

Elemental  Plants:  Predominantly  Pacific  Northwest  native  plants, 
specializing  in  trees  and  shrubs 

Fairmeadow  Nursery:  Evergreen  oaks,  perennials,  Northwest 
native  trees,  and  shrubs 

Fancy  Fronds:  Ferns,  fern  allies,  and  some  other  choice  plant 
selections 

Far  Reaches  Farm:  Unusual  perennials  and  bulbs,  drifting  into  a 
few  woodies  and  alpines 

Foliage  Gardens:  Ferns  and  related  plants 

Foxglove  Greenhouses:  Tropicals  and  a  wide  selection  of  both 
hard-to-find  and  mainstay  perennials 

Glenwood  Gardens:  Shrubs,  dwarf  stuff,  conifers,  and  perennials 

The  Greenery:  Native  shrubs  and  perennials 

Image  Ironworks:  Metal  trellises  and  garden  art 

Keeping  It  Green  Nursery:  Hardy  orchids,  unusual  woodlanders, 
and  hard-to-find  natives 


I 

Lael’s  Moon  Garden  Nursery:  Trees,  shrubs,  edibles,  and  select 
perennials 

Lee  Farm  &  Nursery:  Trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  grasses, 
and  hardy  fuchsias 

Longbranch  Nursery:  Unusual  trees  and  shrubs 

Machias  Nursery:  Colorful  perennials  and  rare  and  unusual 
conifers  and  Japanese  maples 

Madrona  Nursery:  Specialty  perennials  and  some  native  plants 

Mount  Forest  Farm/Robyn’s  Nest  Nursery:  Hostas,  ferns,  and 
shade  perennials 

MSK  Rare  Plant  Nursery:  Native  and  rare  plants  adaptable  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest 

Naylor  Creek  Nursery:  Hostas,  epimediums,  asarums,  cimicifugas, 
and  shade  perennials 

Old  Goat  Farm:  Perennials  for  sun  or  shade 

Overland  Enterprises:  Drought-tolerant  perennials  for  sun  or 
shade 

Perennial  Pleasures:  Ferns,  sempervivums,  ground  covers,  and 
other  perennials 

Queen’s  Cup  Nursery:  Puget  Sound  natives,  including  rare  and 
hard-to-find  plants 

Ramble  On  Rose  Perennials:  Perennials 

Rhododendron  Species  Foundation:  Species  rhododendrons  | 

Robinwood  Nursery:  Eclectic  selection  of  perennials,  grasses, 
fuchsias,  and  shrubs 

Taking  Root  Nursery:  Unusual  perennials,  hostas,  ornamental 
grasses,  and  ferns 

White  Picket  Gardens:  Unusual  perennials,  drought-tolerant 
plants,  salvias,  and  hebes 

Wind  Poppy  Farms:  Grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  water  plants,  and 
perennials 


Volunteers  will  be  available  to  help  you  with  your  purchases  at 
the  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale,  September  20  and  21  (Ted  Weiler) 
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PLANTS  TO  SEEK  OUT  AT  THE 
NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 

Meagan  McManus  Haskins 


We  are  incredibly  lucky  here 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  wealth  of  local 
plant  growers  offering  curiosities  of 
seemingly  every  plant  under  the  sun. 

Nearly  every  garden  desire  can  be 
fulfilled  in  our  little  corner  of  horticul¬ 
ture  heaven,  and  the  best  of  our  local 
growers  will  be  at  this  year’s  NHS  Fall 
Plant  Sale  on  September  20-21. 

Have  a  hankering  for  the  unique 
and  exotic?  Chimacum  Woods  will  be 
offering  a  very  limited  supply  of  two  new 
Rhododendron  species  that  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  offered  for  sale.  A  Rhododendron 
qiaojinense,  a  little-known  seed-collected 
species  native  to  China  will  be  offered  in 
/ery  small  quantities.  With  rounded  bronze 
foliage  and  loads  of  terminal  buds,  the 
flower  of  qiaojinense  will  be  a  surprise  to 
us  all.  Rhododendron  magniflorum  boasts 
spectacularly  large  pinkish -white  flowers 
and  striking  bronze  new  growth. 

Additional  rhododendron  species  will 
include  Rhododendron  sanguineum  ssp. 
haemalum  (pictured  above)  with  its  gor¬ 
geous  black-red  blooms  and  Rhododendron  - 

campanulatum  ssp.  aeruginosum  ‘Blue  Ox’,  known  for  its  intense 
blue  foliage.  You  won’t  want  to  miss  the  chance  to  get  your  hands 
on  these  beauties! 

Perhaps  elegant  flowers  and  enchanting  fragrance  are  your 
gardening  desires.  Magnolia  sieboldii  ‘Colossus’  (pictured  above) 
from  Old  Goat  Farm  is  sure  to  be  a  grand  addition.  Boasting 
flowers  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  this  beauty  has  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  perfume  and  blooms  profusely  during  the  month  of  June. 

Do  you  have  hopes  of  unique  plants  from  Down  Under 
adorning  your  garden  hideaway?  Colvos  Creek  Nursery  will  be 
offering  several  varieties  of  enchanting  grevillea  and  eucalyptus, 
including  the  hard-to-find  Eucalyptus  gunnii  subsp.  divaricata, 
exceptionally  beautiful  and  hardy  variety  with  shiny  silver 
foliage.  Eucalyptus  lacrimans  will  also  be  on  hand,  a  gorgeous 
variety  with  weeping  sprays  of  gray-green  foliage  and  a  smooth, 
satiny  cream-colored  trunk.  According  to  Mike  Lee  of  Colvos 


top:  Rhododendron  sanguineum 
ssp.  haemalum  (Bob  Zimmermann) 

bottom:  Magnolia  sieboldii  ‘Colossus’ 
(Holly  Zipp) 


Creek  Nursery,  it  has  weathered  our 
worst  Pacific  Northwest  winters.  Get 
to  their  booth  quickly  as  there  is  a 
limited  supply  of  this  rare  beauty. 

Perhaps  you  revel  in  attracting 
winged  creatures  to  your  garden 
sanctuary?  The  folks  at  Perennial 
Pleasures  and  White  Picket  Gardens 
know  that  it  has  never  been  more 
important  to  encourage  and  provide 
for  our  native  pollinators.  They  will  be 
selling  several  species  of  spectacular 
penstemon,  which  hummingbirds  adore, 
as  well  as  several  specialty  echinaceas  and 
hardy  fuchsias.  White  Picket  Gardens  will 
have  butterfly  and  bee  favorite  Eupatorium 
x  ‘Pink  Frost’,  a  showy  variegated  form 
of  the  old  classic  that  is  sure  to  add  an 
unexpected  shine  to  the  perennial  border. 
Fried-egg  flower  ( Romneya  coulteri )  will 
also  be  on  hand  with  its  deep  yellow  center 
of  stamens  and  bright  white  flower  petals. 
Mexican  cardinal  flower  ( Lobelia  laxiflora ) 
will  have  the  hummingbirds  zipping  from 
one  orange-red  flower  stalk  to  the  next. 
MSK  Rare  Plant  Nursery  will  be  fea- 

-  turing  two  new  and  exciting  offerings  that 

are  sure  to  add  some  intrigue  to  your  garden  Eden.  Pileostegia 
viburnoides  is  an  unusual  evergreen  climber  native  to  India, 
China,  and  Taiwan.  This  lovely  evergreen  vine  is  a  slow  grower 
but  worth  the  wait:  the  new  foliage  emerges  bronze  followed  by 
creamy  white  flowers  in  late  summer.  MSK  will  also  be  offering 
for  the  first  time  Leucosidea  sericea,  a  South  African  native  with 
reddish-brown  peeling  bark  and  yellow-green,  star-shaped 
flowers  from  April  through  June.  According  to  MSK,  the  multi¬ 
stemmed  branching  habit  of  this  rare  shrub  is  uniquely  twisted, 
curving,  and  intricate. 

This  sampler  of  incredible  plants  is  only  the  beginning!  Many 
more  amazing  growers  will  be  at  the  sale,  and  they’re  sure  to 
bring  an  ample  selection  of  their  most  prized  offerings.  E2 

Meagan  McManus  Haskins  is  a  horticulturist  and  garden 
designer  based  in  West  Seattle. 
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EXERCISE  FOR  THE  MIND  AND  BODY 

Sue  Goetz 


On  a  typical  morning,  I  walk  neighborhoods  around  my 
home,  dodging  kids  as  they  get  on  the  school  bus,  with  an  iPod 
playing  music  in  my  ears.  Some  people  meditate  on  morning 
walks;  my  meditation  is  designing  gardens  I  walk  by.  In  the 
past,  I  made  a  comment  during  a  design  seminar  I  was  giving 
about  this  morning  walking  ritual.  There  were  a  few  people 
who  asked  where  I  lived,  in  case  I  ripped  up  their  landscapes  in 
my  mind.  I  did  not  confess;  I  don’t  want  to  have  to  change  my 
route  because  people  see  that  crazy  garden  designer  walking  by 
and  wondering,  “What  is  she  thinking  about  MY  yard?” 

But  oh,  the  things  I  see — 

Starting  with  those  darn  foundation  plants,  I  wish  I  could 
see  the  beauty  of  the  home’s  architecture  behind  overgrown 
rhododendrons  crammed  up  against  the  house.  Ten  years  ago, 
they  were  just  sweet  little  one-gallon  price  deals  at  a  big  box, 
generic  store.  It’s  not  a  design  state  of  mind  that  is  needed:  it’s 
the  simple  act  of  remembering  the  mantra  “right  plant,  right 
place.”  Never  plant  something  you  have  to  prune  to  fit  its  space. 
No  shrub  should  be  pruned  mercilessly  unless  it  is  an  inten¬ 
tional  topiary.  Yes,  I  did  say  “intentional.”  Step  back  and  look  at 
what  shape  that  arborvitae  became  when  you  sheared  the  edges 
to  keep  it  off  the  corner  of  the  house.  (Blushing  now?) 

Speaking  of  pruning,  the  yard  waste  bins  rolled  to  the  curb 
on  garbage  collection  day  tell  a  story  of  what  happened  over  the 
week.  You  know  how  you  should  shred  your  junk  mail  to  make 
it  unrecognizable?  Next  time  you  cut  that  delicate,  Japanese  lace 
leaf  maple  into  an  umbrella,  hide  the  evidence  in  shame.  Better 
yet,  learn  how  the  plant  grows  and  use  common  sense  pruning 
skills,  so  you  have  nothing  to  hide  under  that  flip-top  lid. 


As  a  plea  for  healthy  trees,  get  rid  of  that  English  ivy.  People 
agree,  and  they  say,  “I  know  it’s  bad”  yet  they  still  let  it  scramble 
up  a  tree  trunk  digging  its  little  claws  (root  hairs)  into  the  bark. 

Is  it  vandalism  to  slash  ivy  beasts  from  the  base  of  trees  and 
shrubs? 

There  are  times  I  wish  I  could  shout  out  loud,  “Hey,  your 
new  layer  of  red  bark  is  drowning  that  plant,  not  to  mention 
burning  my  retinas  with  its  abnormal  color.”  No  need  to  get  on 
a  soap  box  about  the  color  of  bark,  but  I  really  just  want  to  dig 
out  those  bark  volcanoes  strangling  the  base  of  plants. 

Monday  mornings  have  a  certain  consistency.  Gatherings  of 
fresh  nursery  stock  have  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the  ga¬ 
rage  because  weekend  garden  warriors  went  shopping.  I  know 
the  plant  labels  and  colorful  pots  pleaded  “take  me  home,”  but 
then  what?  Even  the  most  seasoned  designer  has  a  guilty  stash 
of  plants  purchased  with  no  idea  of  placement.  It  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  a  gardener’s  DNA;  no  remedy  or  recommendations,  it 
just  happens. 

My  usual  walking  route  has  a  selection  of  love  it/hate  it  yards  | 
along  the  way.  I  wish  I  had  a  garden  philanthropist  who  would 
give  me  money  so  I  could  give  some  of  these  a  makeover.  Give 
me  a  block  of  houses,  and  let’s  make  some  curb  appeal! 

Oh,  and  for  those  of  you  with  beautiful  tidy  or  abundant 
gardens  (and  there  are  many),  thank  you  for  sharing.  You  make 
my  walk  (and  meditation)  very  lovely  indeed.  H 


Sue  Goetz,  CPH,  is  an  NHS  board  member,  garden  designer, 
speaker,  and  writer  who  owns  Creative  Gardener  and  Urban 
Garden  Company  in  Tacoma,  www.thecreativegardener.com 


Tacoma  home  before  and  after:  The  beauty  of  a  home  emerges  when  overgrown  foundation  plants  are  redesigned.  (Sue  Goetz) 
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(GARDEN  DESIGN  WITH  FALL  COLOR  IN  MIND 

Polly  Hankin 


Above: 
Diospyros  sp„ 
persimmon 
Right: 
Arbutus  unedo, 
)  strawberry  tree 
(Polly  Hankin) 


I  grew  up  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  we  didn’t  plan  for 
fall  color;  it  just  happened.  As  summer  faded,  the  lights  came 
up  on  a  New  England  show  of  color  that  no  human  hand  could 
compete  with.  We  took  it  for  granted.  Living  in  the  Northwest,  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  more  subtle  fall  color  of  the  native 
plants  but  understand  why  we  rely  on  more  exotic  species 
for  that  last  blast  of  color  before  the  long,  gray  days  of  winter. 
When  choosing  plants  for  fall  color,  I  make  sure  that  my  choices 
will  make  sense  during  other  times  of  year  as  well.  Unless  you 
garden  a  very  large  site,  you  probably  can’t  afford  to  give  over 
the  space  to  any  plant  that  is  perfect  for  only  a  few  weeks  each 
year.  We  want  plants  that  work  year-round,  that  are  never  just 
place  holders  except  for  the  10  days  when  they  “do  their  thing.” 

Here  are  three  plants  that  I  think  fit  that  description. 

Arbutus  unedo  (strawberry  tree)  is  one  of  my  favorite  fall 
plants.  Although  it  is  a  broadleaf  evergreen,  it  produces  fruit 
that  matures  beginning  in  September  and  continuing  on  into 
November.  The  big,  bright,  orange-red  fruits  put  on  a  fantastic 
^display  against  the  rich  green  foliage.  Early  in  fall,  the  plant 
is  covered  with  maturing  fruit:  first  yellow,  then  orange,  and 
finally,  red.  By  November,  some  of  the  fruit  has  fallen,  creating  a 


deep  red  carpet,  and  the  drooping  white  flowers  have  opened. 
What  other  plant  combines  flowers,  fruit,  and  green  leaves  in 
November?  Of  course,  Arbutus  unedo,  does  get  big.  Some  are 
fooled  by  the  variety  ‘Compacta.  Unfortunately,  this  refers  to 
the  distance  between  leaf  nodes,  not  the  ultimate  height  and 
spread  of  the  plant.  But  if  you  think  of  it  as  a  small  tree  and  ar¬ 
borize  it,  you  will  have  a  great  plant  for  a  medium  sized  garden. 

Persimmon  will  be  the  next  tree  I  plant.  Diospyros  sp.  is  a 
small  deciduous  tree  with  handsome  form  and  delicious  fruit. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  Portland  Chinese 
Garden  in  fall,  I  fell  in  love  with  this  tree. 

The  leaves  turn  an  amazing  variety  of  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  shades  that  harmonize  per¬ 
fectly.  The  satin-smooth  fruit,  reminiscent  of 
Christmas  tree  ornaments,  ripen  at  the  height 
of  the  fall  color  show,  sharing  the  hues  of  the 
leaves.  According  to  the  experts,  I  will  want  to 
get  ‘Saijo’  or  ‘Hachiya’  varieties  in  order  to  have 
fruit  that  will  ripen  here  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region.  I’m  planning  now  for  many  years  of 
enjoyment  from  this  distinctive  tree. 

Stachyurus  praecox  (common  name  also 
Stachyurus)  will  fit  into  most  gardens  as  an 
arborescent  shrub.  Easily  pruned  to  a  reasonable  size  clump  of 
arching  branches,  this  plant  definitely  has  multi-season  interest. 
My  first  encounter  with  Stachyurus  was  many  years  ago  in  the 
Winter  Garden  at  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum.  It  is  included 
in  the  Winter  Garden  because  of  the  wonderful  winter  flowers: 
long  strands  of  waxy,  white  bells  that  look  delicate.  But  on  closer 
inspection,  they  are  actually  very  firm,  almost  stiff.  I  planted 
one  close  to  our  house  where  I  can  see  it  in  the  winter  from  the 
dining  room  window  and  watch  the  raindrops  hanging  onto  the 
flowers  and  the  stems  reflecting  the  winter  sky.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  also  had  striking  fall  color — an  added  bonus — some¬ 
thing  that  I  have  come  to  appreciate  since  the  leaves  hang  on  for  a 
long  time  in  fall,  and  the  bright  yellow  is  an  excellent  highlight  to 
the  deep  orange  of  the  nearby  paperbark  maples. 

Keep  your  eye  out  for  these  three  great  plants  this  fall.  I 
highly  recommend  them  all  and  not  only  for  their  spectacular 
fall  color,  but  for  year-round  interest  and  good  form.  IES 


Polly  Hankin  recently  retired  as  the  landscape  design  instructor  at 
Edmonds  Community  College.  She  is  currently  designing  gardens 
for  private  clients  and  can  be  reached  at  phankin@comcast.net. 
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VOLUNTEER  PROFILE: 

CINDY  FAIRBROOK 


Jackie  White 


Cindy  Fairbrook,  a 
Washington  native,  has 
always  been  interested  in 
nature.  She  is  also  a  very 
determined  lady  with 
lots  of  heart  and  passion. 
Years  ago,  after  raising 
two  children,  she  and 
her  husband  moved  to  a 
ten -acre  parcel  of  raw  land 
outside  of  Olympia.  They 
cleared  a  site,  built  a  house, 
and  began  creating  a  place 
called  home.  Over  the  years 
they  designed  a  garden 
around  a  sloping  property 
with  views  of  chickens, 
guineas,  llamas,  and  a  stun¬ 
ning  background  of  the 
Olympic  Mountains. 


Cindy  Fairbrook  with  her  dog,  Ruffles,  in  her  garden  (Dave  Fairbrook) 


and  Italy  to  some  of  the 
great  gardens  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  back  at  home, 
a  simple  herb  garden  grew 
to  include  an  English 
influence  and  later 
branched  out  into  a  potager. 
She  was  inspired  by  English 
writers  and  designers  such 
as  Christopher  Lloyd, 
Rosemary  Verey,  Beth 
Chatto,  and  John  Brooks. 
She  also  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  joining  Christopher 
Lloyd  and  head  gardener 
Fergus  Garrett  for  a  two- 
week  symposium  at  Great 
Dixter,  and  has  returned 
several  times. 

Fler  garden  has  grown  to 


Cindy  started  gardening  by  learning  the  basics  through  a 
Master  Gardener  program,  eventually  serving  on  their  board 
and  coordinating  a  demonstration  garden  in  Olympia.  There  she 
met  Laine  McLaughlin,  owner  and  operator  of  Steamboat  Island 
Nursery.  Laine  became  her  first  and  most  significant  horticul¬ 
tural  mentor  and  is  still  a  friend  and  primary  garden  consultant. 

After  completing  the  Master  Gardener  program,  she  joined 
NHS,  NPA,  and  the  Hardy  Plant  Society  of  Oregon.  For  Cindy,  a 
love  of  gardening  caught  on  with  great  zest.  This  passion  began 
a  journey  that  would  take  her  overseas  on  tours  of  England 


multiple  gardens  to  reflect  these  masters.  In  recent  years,  she  has 
generously  opened  the  gardens  for  tours.  Throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer,  art  students  visit  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  as  a  backdrop  to 
their  plein  air  workshops  and  studies. 

Cindy  has  continued  to  be  a  very  willing  and  active  NHS 
board  member  and  now  works  as  a  volunteer  coordinator  for 
the  plant  sales.  Sal 


Jackie  White  is  an  NHS  board  member  and  serves,  among 
other  duties,  as  the  corresponding/publicity  secretary. 


~  WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS  ~ 

Cathy  Carson 

Tara  O’Leary 

Barbara  Danek 

Queens  Cup  Nursery  LLC 

Susanne  Dubois 

Stephanie  Rosolack 

Berdie  Krimmel 

Kristin  Schultz 

Lynn  Lampe 

Kendall  McLean 

Nancy  &  Mark  Tucker 

HAS  YOUR  CONTACT 
INFO  CHANGED? 


Are  you  getting  the  monthly  e-mail  blasts  announcing 
upcoming  NHS  events?  Getting  Garden  Notes 
via  e-mail?  (If  you  signed  up  to  receive  it  that  way.) 
Also  make  sure  that  you  don’t  have  a  spam  filter  on 
blocking  nwhort@aol.com.  Notify  Karin  Kravitz  of 
any  changes  to  your  mailing  or  e-mail  addresses  at 
nwhort@aol.com. 
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NOTES 


LITERARY  NOTES 

FROM  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 


Brian  Thompson 


£* 


Bulb  season  is  upon  us — time  to  consider  forcing  a  few  for 
winter  indoor  color.  Among  the  many  bulb  books  in  the  Miller 
Library  are  a  handful  that  focus  on  this  delightful  art. 

The  newest  is  The  Curious  History  of  the  Bulb  Vase  (2012) 
by  Patricia  Coccoris.  The  practice  of  growing  bulbs  suspended 
in  a  vase  over  water  dates  back  almost  300  years,  but  it  didnt 
become  widespread  until  the  1800s.  For  much  of  that  centur  y 
the  hyacinth  was  the  most  popular  of  the  spring  flowering  bulbs 
and  also  the  easiest  to  grow  this  way,  a  boon  to  both  bulb  sellers 
and  buyers. 

The  vases  themselves  became  an  art  form,  and  collectible.  The 
author  catalogs  these  developments  with  many  fine  photographs 
and  period  advertisements,  making  the  book  itself  a  work  of  art. 
^hile  most  vases  were  made  of  glass,  others  came  in  porcelain, 
ceramics,  and  even  terra-cotta.  Planting  bulbs  in  bowls  became 
more  popular  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  but  high-end  bulb 
vases  are  still  made  today. 

An  extensive  chapter  recommending  other  bulbs  to  try— from 
amaryllis  to  alliums,  and  even  acorns — makes  this  more  than  just 
a  history  book.  But  the  history  is  the  most  fun.  Especially  amusing 
are  the  experiments  with  antipodal  hyacinths,  requiring  a  special 
design  that  allows  one  to  grow  up,  while  below  it  another  grows 
down  into  the  water.  Quite  curious! 

More  conventional  is  Bulbs  in  Containers  by  Rod  Leeds 
(2005).  Here  all  the  bulbs  are  in  pots,  and  are  growing  upwards 
with  considerable  elegance.  What  sets  this  book  apart  is  the 
wide  variety  of  recommended  (and  pictured)  bulbs,  some  quite 
rare.  After  seeing  the  presentations,  you  will  want  to  try  and  find 
these  rarities. 

Finally,  the  standard  references  for  the  potted  bulb  have  been 
the  two  books  by  Rob  Proctor  from  1993,  The  Indoor  Potted  Bulb 
and  The  Outdoor  Potted  Bulb.  These  books  embrace  all  seasons, 
but  Indoor  is  the  best  for  the  fall.  Its  character  is  captured  in  an 
anecdote  about  adding  gin  to  the  water  of  paperwhites  to  keep 
them  upright.  It  worked,  the  author  says,  but  “flowering  was 
neven.  I  decided  to  reserve  the  gin  for  guests.”  EH 
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Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural 
literature  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2013  PATRONS  ~ 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  would  not  be  possible 

without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  patrons.  Their 

generosity  helps  NHS  provide  a  world-class  educational 

program  for  Northwest  gardeners.  Thank  you,  patrons! 

Alice  Lauber 
Terri  Lausten 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 
Janet  Lewinsohn 
Toni  Loomis 
Mary  Helen  Krock  & 

John  MacKean 
Hans  Mandt 
Kristin  Hilen  Mandt 
Susie  Marglin 
James  K.  Marshall 
Judy  Massong 
Pamela  McAlpine 
Bob  Meadows 
Dixie  L.  G.  Mitchell 
Jens  Molbak, 

Molbaks  Garden  +  Home 
Renee  Montgelas 
Maureen  Morris 
John  &  Lee  Neff 
Sue  Nevler 
Charles  Ogburn 
Sue  Olsen 

Maison  De  Padgett  Winery 
&  Gardens 
Mary  Palmer 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 
Susan  Petersen 
Susan  Picquelle 
Dinny  Poison 
Monte  Powell 
Ravenna  Gardens 
Judy  Redmond 
Pat  Riehl 
Jo  Anne  Rosen 
Elsa  C.  Rosenkrantz 
Nita-Jo  &  Randy  Rountree 
Marilou  T.  Rush 
Barbara  Saario 
Canan  Savrun 
Gale  &  Marcel  Schwarb 
Patricia  L.  Sheppard 
Jean  Skerlong 
Steve  &  Pauline  Smith 
Richie  Steffen  &  Rick  Peterson 
Nancy  Stifel 
Philip  Stoller 
Ann  Syckoff 
Terri  Kay  Tarver 
Walter  Thompson 
Sue  A.  Tong 
Shelagh  Tucker 
Ralene  Walls 
Margaret  Watson 
Marie  Weiler 
Joanne  White 
Jackie  White 
Madeleine  Wilde 
Sherri  Wilson 
Marty  Wingate 

Withey- Price  Landscape  Design 
Phil  Wood 
Dr.  John  A.  Wott 
Jennifer  Wyatt 
Sharon  Yonashiro 
Holly  Zipp 

In  memory  of  Frances  Johannessen 


Louise  Abbott 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  H.  Andrew 
Alison  S.  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Karen  Babbitt 
Robert  Barca 
Douglas  Bayley 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Karen  A.  Benson 
Matthew  Berberich 
Jim  &  Suzette  Birrell 
Constance  Bollen 
Elisabeth  Bottler 
Virginia  Brewer 
Richard  Brown 
Walt  Bubelis 
Patricia  Burgess 
Patricia  Church 
Marianna  Clark 
Michael  Coie 
Stacie  Crooks, 

Crooks  Garden  Design 
Tanya  Demarsh- Dodson 
Tina  Dixon 
Anita  Dunn 
Mrs.  Philip  Duryee 
Dominique  Emerson 
Janet  and  Michael  Endsley 
Kristina  M.  Erickson 
Cindy  &  David  Fairbrook 
Sue  Milliken  &  Kelly  Dodson, 
Far  Reaches  Farm 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Kirsten  Fitzgerald 
Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 
Kathy  Fries 
Meghan  Fuller 
Carla  Fulton 
Gerald  Gettel 
Marilyn  Glenn 
Bonnie  Schrader  Godfred 
Susan  Goetz 

Jeff  Graham  &  John  Longres 
Greg  Graves  &  Gary  Waller, 
Old  Goat  Farm 
Pam  Green 
Faye  Greenlee 
Mollie  Groendyke 
Joyce  Hawkins 
Ellen  Hecht 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Gail  Hongladarom 
Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 
Ann  E.  Keller 
A.  C.  Kennedy,  LLC  dba 
Kemper/Iverson,  Ltd. 

Ann  Keppler 
Marcia  &  Jerry  Kindinger 
Katherine  King 
Karin  Kravitz 
Karen  Laing 
Denise  Lane 
Raymond  J.  Larson 
Susan  &  Barry  Latter 
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THANKS  TO  OUR 
2013  DONORS 

We  wish  to  thank 
our  donor  members  for 
their  generous  support. 


CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 
Nancy  Alvord 
Constance  Bollen 
Emily  M.  Dexter 
Cindy  &  David  Fairbrook 
Diane  M.  Hilmo 
Richard  &  Juley  Hoffmeister 
Tara  O’Leary 

Richie  Steffen  &  Rick  Peterson 
Philip  R.  Stoller 


SUPPORTING  MEMBERS 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig  & 
Michael  Thanem 
Liz  Axford  &  Pat  Johnson 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Matthew  Berberich 
Jayne  Bray 
Ginny  Brewer 
John  &  Kathleen  Bullivant 
Gerrie  Cherry 

Elen  Cosgrove  &  Jeffrey  Fahl 
Tina  Dixon 
Mary  Drummond 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Beverly  Fletcher 
Susan  Goetz 

Jeff  Graham  &  John  Longres 
Maggie  Green 
Janis  Hadley 
Lynne  Harrison 
Terry  Hayes 
Mike  Hayes 
Janice  Humeniuk 
Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 
Ken  King  &  Sharon  Hempler 
Denise  Lane 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 
Dorothy  Lennard 
Ann  Lesan 
Toni  Loomis 
Janet  McIntyre 
Maureen  Morris 
Daniel  Mount  Gardens 
Chuck  Ogburn 
Linda  Park 
Kathleen  Petty 
Elsa  C.  Rosenkrantz 
Marilou  Rush 
Jean  Savory 
Dennis  &  Dorene  Tully 
Ralene  Walls 
Marie  Weiler 
Joanne  White 
Roz  Williams 

Glenn  Withey  &  Charles  Price 
Jennifer  Wyatt 


THE  STORY  OF  PLANTS: 

SALVIA 


Daniel  Mount 


Each  fall  I  get  the  blues. 

No  matter  how  many  tupelos  or  ginkgos  I  plant  to  warm  up  autumns  cooling  days  with 
their  fiery  foliage,  the  hotly  mellow  hues  signify  only  one  thing:  Loss.  The  loss  of  summers 
light  and  warmth. 

That’s  why  I  took  to  planting  late-blooming  salvias.  Though  there  are  many  fall  bloomers 
I  adore  like  cool-colored  asters,  it  is  the  hot  antidote  of  salvias  I  seek  come  October. 

Worldwide,  salvias,  or  sages,  make  up  about  900  species  in  the  genus  Salvia ,  the  largest 
genus  in  the  mint  family.  They  occur  on  every  continent  except  Australia.  Most  garden  sal¬ 
vias  are  New  World  plants  and  most  of  those  are  from  Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America 
where  there  are  nearly  500  species.  California  boasts  17  and  Washington  only  one.  Salvia 
dorrii.  The  sage  lands  of  Eastern  Washington  are  named  for  several  species  of  Artemisia, 
commonly  called  “sage”  and  unrelated  to  the  salvias. 

This  distribution  should  be  an  indicator  to  every  intrepid  gardener  that  salvias  like  it 
hotter  and  drier  than  our  climate  affords.  Certainly,  there  are  a  few  northern  herbaceous 
species  that  are  great  garden  plants  for  us.  Cultivars  and  hybrids  of  S.  nemorosa  and  S. 
verticillata  come  to  mind.  For  me,  the  late  flowering  salvias,  predominantly  tropical  and 
subtropical  shrubs  and  marginally  hardy,  are  the  grail.  The  quest  began  after  seeing  a  large 
shrub  of  S.  gesneriiflora  in  San  Franciscos  Strybing  Arboretum.  I  gave  mine  the  sunni¬ 
est,  driest  spot  I  could  find.  Its  stunning  scarlet  flowers  protruding  from  the  black  calyces 
unfortunately  appeared  as  the  fall  rains  came;  the  plant  disappeared.  This  year,  I’m  trying  a 
cultivar  of  S.  splendens,  the  parent  of  all  those  stubby  heavily-flowered  bedding  sages.  The 
cultivar  ‘Van  Houttei’  with  its  airy  open  habit  and  burgundy  flowers  seems  a  natural  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  perennial  border.  Maybe  I’ll  be  lucky  and  will  see  my  golden  pineapple  sage  S. 
elegans  ‘Golden  Delicious’  bloom  with  incendiary  abandon  until  Thanksgiving. 

Modern  scientists  have  found  the  fragrant  volatile  compounds  in  the  foliage  of  salvias, 
so  delightful  in  pineapple  sage  and  malodorous  in  clary  sage  (S.  sclarea)  have  antibacterial 
activity.  This  is  not  new  wisdom  though.  Many  sages  have  been  used  medicinally  throughout 
the  world  for  millennia.  The  name  “salvia”  itself  comes  from  the  Latin  salvare  “to  heal”  or  “to 
save.”  In  the  Mediterranean  basin  common  sage  (S.  officinalis),  has  been  cultivated  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  In  ancient  Greece  sage  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Athena,  the  god  and  goddess 
of  wisdom.  Today  we  speak  of  “sage  advice”  or  a  wise  woman  as  being  “sagacious.” 

Wisdom  comes  slower  than  fall,  it  seems.  Though  I’ve  come  to  rely  on  less  finicky  salvi¬ 
as,  I  keep  trying  the  late  flowering  sages  despite  my  losses.  Yet  it  is  the  blue  flowered  salvias 
that  commence  flowering  in  summer  and  continue  late  into  fall  which  have  won  me  over. 

S.  repens  and  S.  chamaedryoides  ‘Marine  Blue’  are  in  pots  on  my  sunny  deck.  The  virtu¬ 
ously  sky  blue  sages  please  me  the  most.  I  plant  swamp  sage  S.  uliginosa  and  S.  guaranitica 
‘Argentine  Skies’  in  many  of  my  borders. 

These  gladdening  blues  may  not  be  as  diversionary  as  fall’s  flaming  oranges  or  burnished 
golds.  Yet  they  can  get  me  to  look  up  from  the  captivating  carpet  of  leaves  at  my  feet  and 
inspire  me  to  sing  the  Perry  Como  song  “The  bluest  skies  you’ve  ever  seen  are  in  Seattle.”  | 


Until  they  turn  gray,  and  I,  blue. 


Read  more  of  Daniels  reflections  on  plants  and  gardens  at  www.mountgardens.com. 
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SUSTAINABLE  GARDENING: 
NO  NEED  TO  SACRIFICE  BEAUTY 

Diane  Mettler 


Steve  and  Cindy  Stockett’s  three-acre, 
sustainable  Vashon  Island  garden, 

Froggsong,  includes  this  knot  garden  and 
raised  beds  for  herbs.  (Diane  Mettler) 

^EARS  AGO  I  USED  TO  THINK  SUSTAINABLE 
gardening  meant  giving  up  an  attractive 
garden.  It  required  choosing  drought-tolerant 
plants,  embracing  bug-eaten  leaves,  and  tying  up  tomatoes 


With  the  popular  chemical  fertilizers,  plants  put  on  a  lot  of 
new  growth  quickly.  But  it’s  this  new  growth  she  said  that  is  the 
“hot  fudge  sundae  for  aphids  and  other  insects.” 

Pick  Your  Plants 

We  in  the  Northwest  are  lucky  in  that  we  can  grow  a  huge 
number  of  plants.  Our  challenge  is  matching  the  plant  to  the 
correct  environment.  Sustainable  gardeners  know  their  yard 
its  sunny,  shady,  wet,  or  dry  spots — so  they  can  make  wise 
planting  decisions. 

Matching  a  plant  to  its  ideal  location  doesn’t  just 
make  for  healthier  plants;  it  also  saves  wear  and 
tear  on  the  gardener  too.  There’s  no  spray¬ 
ing,  fertilizing,  and  extra  watering  to  keep  a 
struggling  plant  alive. 

Cindy  said  she’d  learned  not  to  get  her 
mind  set  on  one  plant  for  a  particular  spot. 
V  She  suggested  going  to  a  local  nursery  and 
giving  them  your  criteria.  For  example,  if  you 
ask  for  a  plant  with  a  red  leaf  that  likes  boggy 
conditions  and  is  also  deer  resistant,  you  might  be 
given  choices  you  never  even  considered  or  knew  existed. 


with  old  panty  hose. 

Thankfully,  I  couldn’t  have  been  more  wrong.  Sustainable 
gardeners  can  have  it  all:  lush,  beautiful  gardens  that  are  also 
environmentally  friendly.  If  that  wasnt  enough,  sustainable 
gardens  also  save  on  backbreaking  labor— like  weeding— and 
keep  a  few  dollars  in  their  wallet. 

Don’t  believe  me?  Steve  and  Cindy  Stockett’s  Froggsong 
Garden,  which  has  been  featured  in  magazines  like  Sunset  and 
Fine  Gardening,  is  one  of  those  sustainable  gardens.  On  this 
years  Vashon  Island  Garden  Tour,  Cindy  took  us  on  a  tour  of 
the  garden  and  told  us  she  didn’t  set  out  to  create  a  sustainable 
garden;  it  just  happened. 

Start  with  the  Soil 

“It  all  starts  with  the  soil,”  said  Cindy.  Every  year  she  puts 
organic  compost  on  her  beds.  It  looks  good  and  the  plants 
love  it.  They  grow  at  a  healthy  rate  and  develop  stronger  roots, 
stems,  and  branches.  This  in  turn  allows  them  to  fend  off  bugs 
all  on  their  own  without  her  using  chemicals. 

She  said  feeding  plants  organic  compost  versus  fertilizers 
like  Miracle  Grow  is  like  “feeding  them  meat  and  potatoes 
instead  of  a  hot  fudge  sundae.” 


Water  Wisely 

The  Northwest  may  be  known  for  its  rain,  but  we  have  some 
dry  months  too.  You  can  plant  all  drought  tolerant  plants— and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  out  there— but  it’s  not  a  sustainable  gar¬ 
dening  sin  to  use  water.  The  trick  is  to  use  water  wisely. 

When  observing  Froggson  Garden,  the  philosophy  is  water 
the  plant,  not  the  entire  garden.”  By  using  drip  systems,  soaker 
hoses,  and  other  water  devices  that  water  the  specific  plants, 
you  can  give  the  plants  the  drink  they  need  without  over  or 
under  watering. 

Mindful  watering  keeps  the  plants  healthy  and  lush  and  the 
water  bill  down.  You  also  have  fewer  weeds  because  you’re  not 
watering  them,  freeing  up  more  time  for  the  garden. 

Much  More 

There’s  no  way  to  cover  everything  in  this  article,  but  by 
using  three  small  rules— start  with  the  soil,  match  the  plant  to 
the  conditions,  and  water  the  plant  not  the  garden— you’re  well 
on  your  way.  ES 

Diane  Mettler  is  a  freelance  writer/editor  and  garden  lover.  She 
can  be  reached  at  diane@spillinkstudio.com. 
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WINNERS 


~  2013 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  7:00  PM 
So  Many  Plants ,  So  Little  Time 
Tony  Avent,  Speaker 


Location:  Meany  Hall,  University  of  Washington 
RSVP  to  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden  at 
info@millergarden.org 


Reception  6:45  pm  Lecture  7:15  pm 
NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Members  $5.00  Non-members  $10.00 

NO  RESERVATIONS  TAKEN 
OCTOBER  9,2013 

Understanding  the  Water  Cycle 
as  We  Garden 
Emily  Green 

NOVEMBER  13,  2013 
The  Legacy  of  Elisabeth  Miller 
and  Her  Garden 
Richie  Steffen 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26, 10:00  AM- 12:00  PM 
Colorful  Containers  for  Cold  Weather 
with  Richie  Steffen 

Join  Richie  Steffen,  curator  of  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  for  an 
introduction  to  creating  a  beautiful  and  colorful  mixed  container 
for  the  fall  and  winter.  We  will  tour  the  garden  to  see  the  late 
season  and  winter  pots  and  learn  techniques  for  making  an  inter¬ 
esting  combination,  then  each  participant  will  receive  a  container 
and  plants  for  making  his/her  own  creation  to  take  home. 
Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $65.00  Non-Members:  $80.  00  Limit:  15 


Full  schedule  of  lectures  and  upcoming  events  can  be 

FOUND  ON  OUR  WEBSITE:  WWW.NORTHWESTHORT.ORG 


This  year  the  NHS  Scholarship  Committee  was  pleased 
to  award  Elisabeth  Miller  Scholarships  in  Horticulture  to 
two  graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Washington  for 
2013:  Robert  Edsforth  and  Evan  Henrich.  Both  are  students 
working  at  the  UWBG  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  in 
the  College  of  the  Environment.  Robert  Edsforth’s  project 
involves  working  with  the  developers  and  operators  of  golf 
courses  to  try  to  develop  methodologies  for  improving  how 
golf  courses  can  affect  the  larger  environment,  either  by 
retro-fitting  existing  courses  or  using  enlightened  methods  in 
the  design  of  new  courses.  There  are  many  good  examples  of 
how  this  has  created  habitat  and  other  ecological  services  that 
would  have  been  sacrificed  under  traditional  management 
resulting  in  high  amounts  of  fertilizer  runoff  and  monocul¬ 
tures  of  grass  dominated  landscapes.  Robert  received  a  $3,000 
award  from  NHS. 

Evan  Henrich  is  working  on  a  Ph.D.  research  program  that 
will  study  the  use  of  natural  plant-microbe  partnerships  to 
increase  plant  growth  without  using  chemical  fertilizers.  He 
will  be  studying  this  issue  by  focusing  on  environmentally  sus¬ 
tainable  biomass  production,  but  his  research  also  holds  great 
promise  to  increase  general  plant  production  for  both  agricul-^ 
tural  and  ornamental  plants.  He  received  a  $2,000  award  from 
the  Society.  El 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4, 10:00  AM-3:00  PM 
Wildflower  Tour  ofOlallie  Meadows  with 
Daniel  Mount  &  Jackie  White 

Were  back  up  to  the  sub-alpine  meadows  this  fall  to  catch  the 
last  of  summers  blooms,  eat  a  few  wild  blueberries,  and  explore 
a  bog  which  hosts  two  of  Washington’s  native  carnivorous 
plants:  butterwort  and  sundew.  This  fall’s  hike  and  wildflower 
tour  will  be  in  Olallie  Meadows  near  Snoqualmie  Pass.  Bring  a 
lunch  for  a  high  altitude  picnic,  good  hiking  shoes,  and  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  botanizing,  birding,  and  photographing  our 
beautiful  native  flora. 

Location:  Olallie  Meadows 
Fee:  Members:  $35.00  Non-Members:  $55.  00  Limit:  18 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16, 10:00  AM- 12:00  PM 

Fall  Color  in  the  Garden  with  Richie  Steffen 

The  Miller  Garden  is  resplendent  in  fall!  Autumn  was  Betty 
Miller’s  favorite  season,  and  the  garden  is  full  of  plants  that  show¬ 
case  the  full  range  of  autumnal  shades  and  colors.  We  will  tour 
the  garden  and  learn  about  the  plants  she  chose  to  celebrate  this 
beautiful  season  in  the  Northwest. 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


For  reservations  e-mail  nwhort@aol.com  or  call 
Karin  Kravitz  at  206-780-8172 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


Greg  Graves 

As  I  sit  here  writing  in  late  July,  we’ve  just  had  a  very  successful  Plant  Nerd 
Night.  What  a  wonderful  summer  party  it  turned  out  to  be!  I  want  to  thank  all 
of  you  who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  event  possible,  and  to  all  of  you  who 
attended,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  possible  without  you.  This  was  a  nice  cap  on  all 
of  the  classes,  tours,  lectures,  plant  sales,  symposiums,  and  other  events  that  have 
made  this  one  busy  year.  There  are  still  more  events  to  come. 

On  the  home  front,  I  have  been  enjoying  one  of  the  best  garden  seasons  in  years,  a  real  summer.  It 
was  fun  to  entertain  in  the  garden. 

I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  some  of  the  lectures  to  look  forward  to  in  2014.  Were  going  to  start 
off  the  year  with  a  lecture  in  January  by  the  great  team  of  Karen  Chapman  and  Christina  Salwitz.  They 
will  be  talking  about  their  book  Fine  Foliage.  In  February,  we  will  be  at  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden 
Show,  so  we  won’t  have  a  monthly  lecture.  The  March  lecture  will  be  on  one  of  the  true  stars  of  spring, 
primroses.  This  lecture  will  be  presented  by  Merrill  Jensen  from  the  Jensen-Olson  Arboretum  in  Juneau, 

Alaska.  This  arboretum  has  the  national  collection  of  primroses.  The  April  lecture  will  be  another  one 
for  the  plant  enthusiast.  Nicholas  Staddon,  horticulturist  and  director  of  the  New  Plants  Team  for 
Monrovia,  will  tell  us  what  is  new  and  hot  in  the  industry.  The  May  lecture  will  be  on  The  Layered  Garden, 
a  book  by  David  Culp.  David  and  his  garden  have  been  featured  in  numerous  publications. 

June  will  be  a  very  special  lecture  and  event.  We  are  partnering  with  The  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  in 
bringing  Carlos  Sanchez,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of  Cuba  in  Havana  and  researcher 
at  the  National  Botanic  Garden  of  Cuba  in  Havana,  to  speak  to  us.  His  area  of  expertise  is  on  ferns,  so 
|  he  will  be  the  speaker  for  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  at  Fern  Fest.  He  will  then  be  speaking  for  NHS  the 
!  following  week  on  conservation.  This  just  takes  us  through  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

In  March,  we  have  our  symposium  set  for  the  22nd  again  at  Bastyr  University.  The  2014  theme  is 
The  Small  Garden.”  The  speakers  we  have  lined  up  are  Marietta  O’Byrne  from  Northwest  Garden 
Nursery  near  Eugene,  Scot  Eckley  from  Scot  Eckley  Landscape  Design  and  Construction  in  Seattle,  Shirley  Watts  from 
San  Francisco,  and  Andrew  Wilson  from  England.  I’m  sure  this  will  give  us  a  wide  and  varied  look  at  the  small  garden. 

In  the  meantime,  enjoy  the  slower  days  of  fall  and  recharge  your  batteries.  13 

Greg  Graves  is  the  president  of  NHS. 
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What  a  incredible  week  for  a  fabu¬ 
lous  summer  party!  We  want  to  thank 
our  sponsors,  our  donors,  our  many 
volunteers,  and  all  of  you  who  joined  us 
for  the  Plant  Nerd  Night  summer  party 
on  July  25  to  celebrate  this  fantastic 
summer  and  help  us  raise  $19,500  for  our 
education  and  grant  programs. 

It  was  such  a  beautiful  evening,  if  a 
little  warm,  for  us.  There  was  an  incred¬ 
ible  plant  selection  from  our  growers: 

Lee  Farm  and  Garden,  Keeping  It  Green 
Nursery,  Robinwood  Nursery,  Windcliff 
Nursery,  T  &  L  Nursery,  and  Far  Reaches 
Farm.  The  music  of  Money  Creek  Mining 
'Co.  kept  the  party  lively.  Wendy  Welch 
vould  like  to  thank  all  the  growers,  Ciscoe 
Morris,  Kelly  Dodson,  and  the  auction¬ 
eer,  Steve  Lindstrom,  for  helping  her  put 


pknf 

NIGHT: 


Greg  Graves  and  Daniel  Mount 
say,  “What  a  great  party!”  (Mary  Palmer) 


together  an  outstanding  program. 

There  were  amazing  auction  items  for 
bid.  Jackie  White,  auction  chair,  says  that 
was  because  she  had  such  a  dedicated 
group  of  volunteers  who  put  in  countless 
hours  both  procuring  items  and  setting  up 
the  auction.  Kirsten  Fitzgerald,  refreshment 
and  swag  box  chair,  thanks  all  of  the  donors 
and  the  many  volunteers  who  helped  her 
with  this  part  of  the  event. 

Greg  Graves,  NHS  president  and  event 
chair,  thanks  the  NHS  board  for  their  100% 
participation  in  arranging  this  event  and  all 
of  our  many  member  volunteers  who  worked 
to  put  on  this  fun  evening. 

Thank  you  to  all  of  the  sponsors  of  Plant 
Nerd  Night:  Cedar  Grove  Compost,  Corona 
Tools,  Ravenna  Gardens,  Sky  Nursery,  and 
Wells  Medina  Nursery. 
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Pinus  mugo  var.  pumilio,  Calluna  vulgaris  ‘Firefly’,  and  Erica  arborea  ‘Estrella  Gold’ 

“A  woodland  in  full  color  is  awesome  as  a  forest  fire,  in  magnitude  at  least,  but  a  single  tree  is  like  a  dancing  tongue 
of  flame  to  warm  the  heart.”  ~  Hal  Borland,  1900-1978,  American  author  and  journalist 


§  Telephone:  206-780-8172  # 


Web:  www.northwesthort.org  ^  E-mail:  nwhort@aol.com 


